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A  History  Of  Methodism  In  The  Albemarle 

Methodism  came  to  the  Albemarle  area  of  North  Carolina  on  December 
1,  1782  with  the  arrival  in  Edenton  of  two  Methodist  preachers,  Jesse  Lee 
and  Edward  Dromgoole.  They  were  sent  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Pedicord,  a 
presiding  elder  in  Virginia,  to  lay  out  a  circuit  "if  the  outlook  was  hopeful." 
After  holding  meetings  in  nineteen  different  places,  they  formed  the 
Camden  Circuit,  which  extended  from  Edenton  to  Currituck.  They  began 
with  22  member. 

Jesse  Lee  was  born  in  Prince  George  County,  Virginia  on  March  12, 
1758.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Society  in  1774  at  the  age  of  16.  Edward 
Dromgoole  was  a  native  of  Sligo,  Ireland  and  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Society  after  hearing  the  Methodists  preach  in  his 
native  country.  He  began  preaching  in  America  in  1774.  It  is  said  that  he 
named  the  settlement  of  Sligo,  North  Carolina  in  Currituck  County. 

According  to  an  account  in  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee's  Journal  he  and  Edward 
Dromgoole  arrived  in  Camden  County  at  Plank  Bridge  (near  Camden 
Courthouse)  on  December  4,  1782.  They  reported  "about  thirty  people 
came." 

The  two  preachers  presumably  went  on  to  Currituck  and  returned  by 
way  of  Indiantown,  where  they  held  a  meeting  on  December  13th.  They 
reported  a  large  congregation  "although  it  was  very  cold." 

What  seems  to  have  been  the  most  fruitful  meeting  was  a  gathering  the 
next  Sunday  at  River  Bridge,  a  settlement  about  a  mile  from  present  day 
South  Mills.  Lee's  Journal  reports:  "We  had  a  large  company  of  well- 
behaved  people  to  hear  the  word  of  eternal  life.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
profitable  time".  It  is  possible  that  they  met  at  Forke  Chapel,  which  was 
founded  as  an  Anglican  Church  in  1733.  Records  show  that  the  Chapel 
was  used  by  the  Methodists  as  early  as  1784.  The  Episcopalians  and 
Methodists  didn't  get  along  too  well  using  the  Chapel  together.  In 
November,  1792  a  deed  was  recorded  to  lease  the  Chapel  to  the  McBride 
Methodist  Society  for  99  years,  "yielding  and  paying  yearly  and  every  year 
one  grain  of  Indian  corn  to  Jeremiah  Sexton  and  his  heirs  during  this 
term."  When  McBride  Church  was  preparing  to  celebrate  their  centennial,  a 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  terms  of  the  original  deed  had  been 
kept.  A  judge  ruled  that  possession  was  nine  tenths  of  ownership,  so  they 
went  on  with  the  celebration. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  American  colonies  the  eight  Lords  Proprietor 
of  the  "Carolanas"  appointed  by  the  British  government  "offered  what  were 
then  considered  liberal  terms  to  settlers  as  to  the  exercise  of  religion,  except 
that  Catholics  and  atheists  were  barred.  The  Charters  of  1629,  1663  and 
1665  took  it  for  granted  that  the  dominant  religion  would  be  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  provision  would  be  made  for  the  building  of 
churches  and  the  support  of  the  clergy.  .  ."  "Speaking  generally,  the 
majority  of  the  colonists  up  to  1700  were  nominally  Episcopalians,  that  is 
most  of  them  had  been  baptized  in  infancy  and  were  of  English  descent. 


However,  for  fifty  years,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  church 
dignitaries  had  done  nothing  to  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  colonists." 

The  first  voice  of  a  Christian  preacher  in  North  Carolina  was  that  of  a 
Quaker,  William  Edmundson,  who  came  to  the  colony  in  May,  1672.  He 
was  followed  by  George  Fox  later  that  same  year.  "Their  messages  came  to 
weary  men  with  hungry  hearts,  and  many  came  long  distances  on  foot  to 
hear  the  Gospel."  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Quakers  were  the  dominant 
religious  body  in  the  colony. 

William  Gordon  and  James  Adams,  two  Episcopal  clergymen  from 
England,  reached  Carolina  in  1708.  They  reported  that  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  all  the  extreme  corners  because  "it  is  a  precinct  of  so  large  an  extent 
and  so  much  divided  by  water  ...  a  very  uncommodious  place  for  damp 
colds  in  winter  and  mosquitoes  in  summer." 

The  first  Methodist  missionaries  sent  to  America  by  John  Wesley  were 
Joseph  Pilmoor  and  Richard  Boardman.  "At  the  Methodist  Conference 
which  met  in  Leeds  on  August,  1769  these  two  men  volunteered  to  go  to 
America  to  assist  the  Methodists  already  there.  An  offering  was  taken  and 
twenty  pounds  was  to  be  used  for  their  passage." 

On  August  21,  1769  Pilmoor  and  Boardman  set  sail  on  the  ship  "Mary 
and  Elizabeth".  After  nine  weeks  on  the  Atlantic  they  landed  at  Gloucester 
Point,  New  Jersey,  opposite  Philadelphia.  In  September,  1772  Pilmoor 
journeyed  to  North  Carolina.  "His  first  day  was  very  hot  and  he  traveled 
through  the  woods."  He  arrived  at  Currituck  Courthouse  a  little  before 
noon  on  September  28,  1772.  He  began  his  sermon  without  delay  using  as 
his  text  Matthew  3:11:  "He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire."  This  was  the  first  Methodist  preaching  in  the  Carolina  colony. 

Pilmoor  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of  Colonel  Hallowell  Williams  where 
he  was  received  with  "true  primitive  hospitality."  Colonel  Williams  was  a 
prominent  man  in  Currituck.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  held  in 
Halifax  in  1776  and  was  Colonel  of  the  field  officers  of  Currituck.  Over  the 
years  he  entertained  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Bishop  Thomas  Coke,  Bishop 
Francis  Asbury  and  Jesse  Lee  in  his  home. 

The  next  morning  Pilmoor  traveled  across  the  Great  Swamp  Road  to 
Indiantown,  which  was  the  largest  settlement  in  the  county  at  that  time.  He 
preached  in  an  Anglican  Chapel  which  had  been  there  since  1712. 
Thursday  morning  he  left  with  Thomas  Williams,  who  guided  him  on  a 
rough  and  dangerous  Indian  trail  through  the  swamp  to  Narrows  Chapel  on 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Currituck  County.  Pilmoor  recorded  that  on 
October  1,  1772  he  preached  "to  a  most  grateful  group  of  people  who 
were  greatly  affected  by  my  prf aching."  Many  believe  Methodists  had 
already  settled  in  this  area  and  that  a  Methodist  Society  was  organized  at 
this  time.  From  this  beginning  the  Mt.  Zion  Methodist  Church  evolved.  Mt. 
Zion  claims  to  be  the  oldest  Methodist  Church  in  the  state,  though  its 
history  is  difficult  to  document  due  to  a  fire  and  the  fact  that  few  deeds  exist 
in  Currituck  prior  to  1799. 


Pilmoor  made  a  second  trip  to  North  Carolina  in  December,  1772.  He 
came  to  Moysak  Mill  (Moyock)  about  noon,  but  the  congregation  was  not 
large  because  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  to  publish  the  meeting,  had  been  sick. 
Pilmoor  went  to  Colonel  Williams'  home  and  by  Sunday  had  come  down 
with  a  severe  cold.  He  was  hoarse,  his  throat  was  sore  and  he  was  "unfit  to 
preach."  He  took  a  little  "Turlington's  Balsam"  and  soon  began  to  feel 
better.  He  set  off  for  the  Courthouse,  where  he  found  a  large  congregation 
waiting.  "The  people  were  greatly  affected  by  his  sermon  and  all  were  very 
solemn." 

On  December  18,  though  the  weather  was  bad,  Pilmoor  set  out  for  the 
ferry,  which  took  about  an  hour  to  cross  the  Pasquotank  River.  Wet  from 
the  rain,  he  decided  to  spend  the  night. 

Pilmoor  considered  Methodism  as  a  movement  within  the  Anglican 
Church.  He  was  anxious  that  the  Church  of  England  not  misunderstand  the 
coming  of  the  Methodists  to  America.  With  the  approach  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  Pilmoor  and  Boardman  sailed  from  New  York  on  January  2, 
1774  and  returned  to  England. 

One  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  history  of  American  Methodism 
was  Francis  Asbury,who  was  born  on  August  20,  1745  in  Handsworth, 
Staffordshire,  England.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  to  the  Wesleyan 
Con  n  ection  in  London  in  1767.  He  later  set  sail  for  America  and  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  on  October  28,  1771.  He  came  to  the  Norfolk  area  of 
Virginia  in  1775.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1778  he  visited  Edenton.  His  Journal 
reads:  "Left  Camden  early,  preached  in  a  Hertford  Tavern,  reached 
Charles  Pettigrew's  about  six  o'clock.  Charles  Pettigrew  was  an  Episcopal 
minister  and  long  friend  of  the  Methodists  in  Edenton.  Asbury  preached  to 
"a  gay,  inattentive  people." 

By  1784  John  Wesley  felt  the  time  had  come  for  the  American 
Methodists  to  ordain  their  own  ministers.  Wesley  ordained  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke  in  England  and  authorized  him  to  ordain  Francis  Asbury  in  this 
country.  Thereby  Asbury  and  Coke  were  given  authority  to  ordain  elders  to 
administer  the  sacraments  for  Methodists  in  America. 

Late  that  year  Freeborn  Garrettson  rode  horseback  1,200  miles  gathering 
together  the  Methodist  preachers  from  New  York  to  Carolina  to  attend  a 
Conference  called  by  Asbury.  Sixty  of  the  eighty-three  preachers  responded 
and  were  present  for  the  historic  Christmas  Conference  held  in  Baltimore.  It 
was  there  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  born,  independent  of 
England. 

Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury  were  elected  Superintendents 
(Bishops),  and  they  in  turn  ordained  the  other  ministers.  The  Conference 
went  on  record  as  being  willing  to  defer  to  John  Wesley  in  matters  of 
Church  government.  It  was  by  combining  the  names  of  these  two  bishops 
that  the  name  Cokesbury  has  become  a  part  of  our  heritage. 

The  Conference  allowed  a  salary  of  $64.00  a  year  to  each  preacher. 
Though  they  seldom  received  the  full  amount,  they  were  often  paid  in 


hams,  chickens,  grain,  shoes,  leather,  etc.  The  circuit  rider  and  his  horse 
were  familiar  figures  in  those  days.  The  Discipline  exhorted  the  minister: 
"Be  merciful  to  your  beast.  Not  only  ride  moderately,  but  see  with  your 
own  eyes  that  your  horse  be  rubbed  and  fed."  It  was  customary  to  take 
special  collections  at  the  Annual  Conference  for  the  preachers  who  had  lost 
their  horses  during  the  year. 

The  next  year,  on  April  19,  1785,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  held  its  first  Annual  Conference  at  the  home  of  Green  Hill  near 
Louisburg,  North  Carolina.  There  was  general  agreement  among  those 
twenty  or  more  preachers  who  attended  except  on  the  issue  of  slavery--a 
question  that  was  later  to  divide  the  Church. 

On  February  3,  1787  after  preaching  in  Virginia,  Asbury  was  advised  to 
go  around  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  on  his  way  to  Carolina.  Choosing  not 
to  ride  sixty  miles  out  of  his  way,  he  road  through  the  swamp,  evidently 
coming  down  a  dim  trail  parallel  to  the  Canal  and  arriving  at  the  Chapel 
where  he  preached.  This  was  thought  to  be  McBride  Chapel  where  Jesse 
Lee  preached  in  1782. 

On  January  9,  1791  Asbury  preached  at  the  Methodist  House  at  "New 
Begin"  and  at  the  Courthouse  at  Hall's  Creek.  On  March  11,  1799  he 
preached  at  Constants  Chapel  (now  Philadelphia  United  Methodist  Church) 
at  Sunbury  and  at  New  Hope  in  Perquimans  County  twice  between  1799 
and  1804. 

On  March  21,  1801  Bishop  Asbury  tells  of  leaving  Gatesville  and  coming 
twenty-two  miles  to  Newland  Creek.  He  described  the  country  through 
which  he  traveled  as  "most  awful."  He  says:  "We  came  to  McBride's.  I 
had  a  chill  and  a  sick  night."  Of  the  country  side  he  said:  "I  am  now 
surrounded  with  waters  and  hideous  swamps  near  the  head  of  the 
Pasquotank  River." 

Asbury  was  truly  an  itinerant  Bishop.  From  1799  until  his  death,  in  1816 
Asbury  visited  in  North  Carolina  at  least  once  a  year,  forming  societies, 
building  churches,  and  preaching  the  Gospel. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  meeting  in  Fayetteville  in  1793 
passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  town  at  the  Narrows  of  the 
Pasquotank  River.  It  was  incorporated  as  Redding  in  1793  and  changed  to 
Elizabeth  Town  in  1794.  Elizabeth  and  Adam  Tooley  sold  fifty  acres  of  the 
Narrows  Plantation  to  the  town  for  500  pounds  ($2,500),  according  to  a 
deed  dated  June  10,  1794.  In  1801  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
name  was  changed  to  Elizabeth  City. 

On  Thursday,  March  15,  1804  Asbury  returned  to  New  Begun.  The  next 
day  he  came  to  Elizabeth  City,  where  he  preached  on  Friday  at  the 
Courthouse  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  on  the  Southeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Road  Streets.  In  his  Journal  Asbury  wrote:  "At  the  Courthouse  in 
Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank  County,  I  preached  upon  Matthew  7:7-11. 
Many  heard,  but  few  felt.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  lone  Methodist  from 
Cornwall,  Great  Britain,  a  Lot  in  Sodom.  This  place  is  beautiful  for  its  land 
and  water  prospects  and  the  situation  is  good  for  trade." 


It  is  believed  that  Asbury  organized  the  Elizabeth  City  Methodist  Society 
at  this  time.  It  was  to  remain  a  part  of  the  Camden  Circuit  until  1826,  when 
Edenton  and  Elizabeth  City,  with  a  combined  membership  of  223,  were 
given  a  preacher,  the  Rev.  John  Kerr.  In  1827  the  Rev.  Abraham  Hamill 
served  the  two  places. 

Commerce  had  a  landing  as  early  as  1722  at  the  oxbow  bend  of  the 
Pasquotank  River  upon  which  Elizabeth  City  was  located.  According  to  the 
Federal  Census  of  1800,  the  settlement  at  Nixonton  was  slightly  larger  than 
Elizabeth  Town.  The  figures  showed  the  population  was  almost  evenly 
divided  between  the  whites  and  the  slaves.  This  was  typical  of  the  area  at 
that  time. 

The  meeting  houses  in  that  day  were  built  with  two  entrances,  one  for 
the  men  and  one  for  the  women.  Once  inside,  the  men  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  Church,  the  women  on  the  other.  There  was  also  a  balcony  (slave 
gallery)  for  the  black  people  who  attended  the  same  churches  as  their 
masters.  In  many  cases  there  were  more  "colored"  members  than  white. 

The  white  Methodist  Church  in  Elizabeth  City  first  organized  the  "Colored 
Mission"  in  the  basement  of  their  building  on  Pool  Street.  This  new  mission 
reported  273  members  to  the  Virginia  Methodist  Conference  in  1855.  (Mt. 
Lebanon  A.M.E.  Zion  Church  which  developed  from  the  Mission 
celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  in  1950).  Trustees  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  purchased  land  on  African  Street  for  a  "Colored  Mission"  in  1856 
for  the  construction  of  a  separate  building  for  the  black  congregation.  The 
Annual  Conference  Minutes  from  1859-1861  reported  the  Mission  had  "the 
largest  membership  of  any  of  the  town's  churches  at  that  time." 

The  minutes  of  General  Conference  in  1790  included  the  following 
statement:  "Let  us  labor  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  one  man  to  establish 
Sunday  Schools  in  or  near  the  place  of  worship.  Let  persons  be  appointed 
to  teach  all  that  will  attend  and  have  the  capacity  to  learn;  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  ten;  and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  six.  The  Council 
shall  compile  a  proper  school  book  to  teach  them  learning  and  piety."  In 
1828  it  was  made  the  duty  of  every  preacher  to  form  a  Sunday  School  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  not  remain  in  session  more  than  three  hours. 
Many  of  the  Sunday  Schools  were  real  schools,  teaching  "reading,  riting 
and  religion." 

The  Sunday  School  was  organized  in  Elizabeth  City  in  1827  by  Constant 
C.  Green.  He  was  the  first  Superintendent  and  was  connected  with  the 
Sunday  School  until  his  death  in  1881.  The  Library  became  an  important 
part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  early  church.  The  pastor's  report  for  the 
Edenton  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1845  showed  two  superintendents, 
fourteen  teachers  and  a  library.  Weekday  schools  in  the  early  days  were 
few.  They  were  usually  conducted  by  the  preachers  and  lay  readers.  The 
schools  and  the  churches  were  closely  related.  Prayer  and  memorizing 
scripture  were  an  important  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

The  Methodists  had  an  organization  in  the  Boyd's  Neck  section  of 
Pasquotank  County   (Weeksville),  as  far  back  as   1815  as  shown  by  the 


inscription  on  the  burial  marker  of  Thomas  L.  Shannonhouse  who  died  in 
1842.  He  is  buried  at  the  Union  Methodist  Church  where  stands  the  oldest 
church  structure  in  Pasquotank  County,  founded  in  1826.  The  name  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Shannonhouse's  daughter,  Susan,  the  word  "Union"  being 
symbolic  of  the  varied  membership  which  embraced  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  Quakers,  and   Primitive  Baptists. 

The  Elizabeth  City  Methodist  Society  became  a  station  church  in  1828 
with  a  membership  of  118.  Rev.  James  Morrison  was  the  first  pastor.  The 
first  meeting  house,  a  one  story  structure,  was  built  in  1828  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Church  and  Poole  Streets.  Later  this  building  was 
elevated  and  a  Sunday  School  room  was  built  beneath  it. 

"In  the  history  of  Methodism  two  notable  divisions  occurred.  In  1828  a 
group  of  earnest  and  godly  persons,  largely  moved  by  an  insistence  on  lay 
representation,  separated  and  became  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  In 
1844  there  was  another  division,  the  cause  being  construed  by  some  as  the 
question  of  slavery,  by  others  as  an  issue  over  the  powers  of  the  General 
Conference  versus  the  episcopacy."  The  plan  of  separation  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Methodists  resulted  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

From  the  beginning  the  Methodist  Societies  in  Northeastern  North 
Carolina  were  members  of  the  Virginia  Conference.  Although  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  was  organized  in  1837,  the  churches  in  this  area 
remained  in  the  Virginia  Conference  until  1894. 

In  the  early  church  almost  every  meeting  was  evangelistic.  They  stressed 
the  lost  condition  of  mankind,  pointed  to  the  way  of  salvation,  and  urged 
the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour.  "Songs  were  sung  and 
prayers  and  exhortations  offered  which  were  a  constant  reminder  of  man's 
lost  estate  and  his  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ.  A  special  week  was  set 
aside  each  year  for  the  protracted  meeting  (revival).  For  many  they  were 
the  social  event  of  the  year  and  people  came  for  miles  around.  Services 
were  usually  held  in  the  daytime  because  lighting  was  poor  and  the  means 
of  transportation  more  practical  by  daylight.  Bountiful  dinners  were  served 
"on  the  grounds."  The  preaching  brought  many  to  the  altar  and  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  unsaved.  Membership  in  the  Methodist  Society 
required  a  profession  of  faith,  and  a  candidate  had  to  serve  a  probation 
period  before  being  admitted  into  full  membership.  Members  as  well  as 
probationers  were  expelled  for  such  things  as  non-attendance,  drinking, 
gambling,  "unseemly  conduct",  and  in  some  instances  for  what  the  record 
states  was  "sufficient  cause." 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Riddick  became  the  pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1837.  He  reported:  "I  was  cordially  received  and  had 
a  good  boarding  house  at  Sam  Williams'  Hotel.  His  wife  was  a  good 
Methodist.  I  had  a  good  congregation  from  the  start,  and  had  two  good 
revivals  during  the  year,  and  added  some  excellent  members  to  the  church, 
among  them  the  Fearing  family  and  many  others.  The  Church  was  neatly 
repaired."  Mr.  Riddick  was  Presiding  Elder  of  this  District  twenty  years  later. 


In  1857  a  new  church  was  built  by  the  Elizabeth  City  Methodists  next  to 
the  old  building  on  East  Church  Street.  When  it  was  completed,  the 
Church  was  host  to  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1857.  Bishop  George  Foster 
Pierce  was  the  presiding  Bishop  and  dedicated  the  Church  at  that 
Conference.  The  new  Church  gave  tremendous  impetus  to  the  Methodist 
congregation.  With  renewed  Christian  commitment  the  Church  grew  in 
membership  and  outreach. 

An  old  record  dated  December  14,  1858  reported  that  a  house  had  been 
rented  for  a  parsonage  for  $150  a  year,  that  the  pastor  be  allowed  $1,000 
a  year  for  quarterage,  travel  and  family  expenses,  and  that  Jacob  Spellman 
be  hired  as  sexton  for  $100  a  year  and  to  cut  the  minister's  wood. 

Because  of  the  war  between  the  states,  very  few  preachers  remained  in 
the  area  from  1862  through  1864.  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  McMullan,  pastor  of 
the  Hertford  Circuit  was  on  the  few  who  stayed.  In  1861,  in  his  Journal 
he  wrote:  "Although  in  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  yet  have  I  not  been 
hindered  from  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  my  congregation 
thus  far  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  liberty  to  worship  God  as  Southern 
Methodists.  My  trust  in  God  is  unwavering.  He  will  over-rule  the  wrath  of 
men,  and  bring  good  out  of  seeming  evil." 

According  to  the  Confederate  Archives  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  Oak 
Grove  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  in  Perquimans  County  was  used 
as  a  hospital  and  rest  station  for  retreating  Confederate  troops  moving 
South  in  hope  of  rejoining  President  Jefferson  Davis  in  Charleston.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  other  church  buildings  were  used  for  similar  purposes 
during  the  war  years. 

The  first  silver  communion  set  used  in  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South  was  given  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  G.W.  Brooks  and  kept  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Kennedy.  Because  of  the  war  the  Kennedy  family  hurriedly  left  town. 
Jacob  Spellman,  the  sexton,  was  sent  to  take  the  communion  set  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  but  there  was  no  one  to  receive  it.  To  be  sure  the  Yankees  would 
not  get  it,  Jacob  buried  it.  Later  he  was  drafted  and  sent  to  Roanoke 
Island.  Feeling  a  great  responsibility  for  the  set,  he  dug  it  up  and  took  it 
with  him.  When  the  Kennedy  family  returned  to  Elizabeth  City  and  services 
were  resumed,  Mrs.  Kennedy  sent  message  after  message  to  Jacob  to  send 
the  communion  set  back.  His  answer  was  always  "I  don't  never  give  that  set 
to  nobody  but  Miss  Jane,  and  I  ain't  going  to  sent  it  by  nobody."  Finally  the 
commanding  officer  sought  out  Jacob  personally  and  took  the  responsibility 
for  returning  it. 

Certain  times  were  set  aside  in  the  early  church  for  cultivating  the 
missionary  spirit.  The  Rosebud  Missionary  Society  was  organized  at  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Campbell  at  the  parsonage  at  Gatesville, 
N.C.  on  January  1,  1879.  It  was  planned  by  his  daughter  Rosebud.  The 
idea  spread  rapidly  and  within  a  few  years  there  were  hundreds  of  societies. 
These  groups  included  adults  as  well  as  children  and  young  people.  Dues 
were  two  cents  a  month.  A  similar  organization  was  formed  at  the  Elizabeth 
City  Methodist  Church  called  "A  Band  of  Buds  and  Blossoms"  for  the 
purpose  of  training  children  and  young  people  in  missionary  enterprises. 


The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organized  at  First  Church, 
Elizabeth  City  in  1887  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Scott  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  while  the 
Church  was  still  in  the  Virginia  Conference.  Mrs.  R.A.  Willis,  wife  of  the 
Presiding  Elder,  became  president  in  1893.  She  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  consecrated  and  efficient  missionary  workers  of  the  Conference. 
Mrs.  Willis  was  the  grandmother  of  Joseph  P.  Dramer,  Jr.  Missionary 
Societies  were  soon  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  organized  churches  in  the 
area. 

In  May,  1894  the  General  Conference  meeting  in  Memphis,  Tennessee 
transferred  the  Methodist  Churches  in  Northeastern  North  Carolina  to  the 
North  Carolina  Conference.  It  was  then  that  the  Elizabeth  City  District  was 
formed.  The  first  Elizabeth  City  District  Conference  was  held  in  Plymouth, 
N.C.  July  18-20,  1895.  There  were  sessions  in  the  morning  and  evening  of 
each  day.  There  were  four  lay  delegates  and  one  minister  from  each  of  the 
eighteen  pastoral  charges.  The  Roanoke  Beacon  on  Friday,  July  19,  1895 
reported:  "Every  boat  and  train  since  Wednesday  has  brought  delegates  to 
the  Conference." 

In  1895  the  Rev.  J.H.  Hall  became  pastor  of  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Elizabeth  City.  He  was  the  first  of  its  ministers  to  remain  four 
years.  The  Church  was  host  to  Conference  twice  during  his  stay,  in  1895 
and  again  in  1898.  The  Church  was  host  to  the  Conference  again  in  1910. 
In  1916  Dr.  J.L.  Cuninggim  was  appointed  as  pastor  of  the  Church.  To 
him  belongs  the  credit  for  having  the  vision  for  inspiring  and  leading  the 
congregation  in  planning  for  the  construction  of  the  new  church  to  be  built 
on  the  corner  of  Road  and  Church  Streets.  In  1918  the  labors  for  the 
undertaking  fell  upon  the  Rev.  J.M.  Ormond,  first  cousin  of  Dr.  Cuninggim, 
and  father  of  the  Rev.  J.  Kern  Ormond.  By  his  untiring  labors  and  those  of 
his  very  able  co-workers,  the  dream  became  a  reality.  J. P.  Kramer  was 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  and  L.  Roscoe  Foreman  was 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  W.J.  Woodley  was  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  included  C.E.  Kramer,  J.W.  Foreman,  Miles 
Jennings  and  L.B.  Perry.  The  architect  was  J.M.  McMichael  of  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Darlington  on  September  26,  1919. 
Mr.  Ormond  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  new  Church  School 
Auditorium  on  October  1,  1921.  Dr.  Cuninggim  preached  the  first  sermon 
in  the  new  sanctuary  in  September,  1922,  dedicating  it  at  that  time.  The 
Church  was  host  to  the  Annual  Conference  in  November  1922,  1938  and 
1947. 

It  was  on  May  10,  1939  that  the  Plan  of  Union  was  agreed  upon  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  and 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  united  to  form  The  Methodist  Church. 

In  1968  The  Methodist  Church  and  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  united  to  become  The  United  Methodist  Church.  The  United 
Methodist  Church  brings  together  two  streams  of  spiritual  life  with  similar 
emphases   which   had   their   beginnings   in   the   evangelistic   concerns   and 


passion  of  John  Wesley,  Francis  Asbury  of  the  Methodist  tradition  and 
Philip  Otterbein,  Jacob  Albright  and  Martin  Boehm  of  the  Evangelical 
tradition  of  the  United  Brethren,  which  had  its  beginnings  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  America. 

The  whole  Albemarle  area  is  rich  in  history  and  folk  lore.  Our  heritage  is 
great  as  we  pause  to  contemplate  the  faith  and  dedication  of  all  those  who 
gave  of  themselves,  accepted  the  challenge  and  endured  the  hardships  in 
order  to  share  the  Good  News  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  the  words  of  James  Boyd,  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Norfolk  District,  written  in  1813  to  the  young  church  at  Edenton  seem 
appropriate  as  we  celebrate  this  Bicentennial  Year: 

"Live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you.  As  you 
have  put  your  hands  to  the  gospel  seals,  do  not  look  back.  You  are 
called  Methodists,  act  a  part  worthy  of  that  high  character.  Live  like  your 
venerable  fathers  who  have  labored,  suffered,  and  died  in  this  glorious 
cause.  Wait  before  God  with  humility  of  heart,  and  He  will  be  with  you. 
Your  souls  shall  be  refreshed  and  comforted  abundantly." 

Ministers  Appointed  1782  -  1982 


CAMDEN  CIRCUIT 
1782-         Jesse  Lee 


1783- 


1784- 


1785- 


1786- 


1787- 


1788- 


1789- 


Edward  Dromgoole 

James  Martin  (Pasquotank  Circuit)     1791 
Henry  Metcalf 

Richard  Ivey 
William  Dameron 

William  Partridge 
William  Steins 

John  Robertson 
John  Steward 


Sihon  Smith 
David  Haggard 

Henry  Birchett 
J.  Diferal 


1790- 

Salathiel  Weeks 

Hezekiah  Arnold 

1791- 

Jesse  Richardson 

Thomas  Easter 

1792- 

Archer  Davis 

William  Hunter 

1793- 

Benjamin  Blanton 

Anthony  Sale 

1794- 

Joel  Tucker 

William  Wilerson 

1795- 

Edward  Hardy* 

1796- 

William  Wells 

1797- 

James  Rogers 

1798- 

John  Bonner 

Rice  Haggard 

David  Southall 
'Edward  Hardy  married  Lydia  Jarvis  of  Currituck  in  1796.  They  were  the 
great  grandparents  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur. 


1799- 

William  Brittain 
James  G.  Martin 

1818- 

David  Browder 

1819- 

William  H.  Starr 

1800- 

Joseph  Pinnell 

1820- 

Joakin  Lane 

1801- 

Jeremiah  King 

1821- 

Allen  Ormond 

1802- 

James  Smith 

1822- 

Moses  Brock 

1803- 

Nathaniel  Walker 

1823- 

Jacob  Hill 

1804- 

Christopher  Mooring 

W.  Atwood 

1824- 

Benton  Field 

1805- 

Christopher  Mooring 

1825- 

Benton  Field 

Daniel  Ross 

ELIZABETH  CITY  AND  EDENT 

1806- 

William  Atwood 
Richard  Tattimore 

1826- 

John  Kerr 

1807- 

James  Jennings 

1827- 

Abraham  Hamill 

1808- 

Benjamin  Devaney 

ELIZABETH  CITY 

John  Early 

1828- 

James  Morrison 

1809- 

Robert  Thompson 
William  Murphy 

1829- 

Henry  I.  Evans 

1810- 

Humphrey  Wood 

1830- 

Vernon  Eskridge 

Jacob  Hill 

1831- 

James  Dey 

1811- 

Joshua  Lawrence 
Henry  Holmes 

1832- 

Stephen  Jones 

1812- 

Henry  Holmes 

1833- 

Leroy  M.  Lee 

1813- 

William  Elliott    ^ 

1834- 

John  Kerr 

1814- 

Thomas  Cooper 

1835- 

John  W.  White 

Peter  Wyatt 

1836- 

Joshua  Leigh 

1815- 

Samuel  White 
Benjamin  Stevens 

1837- 

James  A.  Riddick 

1816- 

Christopher  Mooring 

1838- 

Joseph  Lear 

Samuel  Wills 

1839- 

Thomas  S.  Hoyle 

1817- 

John  Brame 

1840- 

George  W.  Langhorne 

ELIZABETH  CITY  (continued) 

1841-  Joseph  F.  Askey 
James  D.  Coulby 

1842-  Thomas  H.  Jones 

1843-  Richard  B.  Hope 

1844-  Isaac  A.  Willis 

1845-  W.W.  Kennedy 
1846-47  -  William  Read 

1848-  P.P.  August 

1849-  W.G.  Cross 
1850-53  -  John  A.  Doll 

1854-  William  J.  Norfleet 

1855-  W.J.  Dalby 

1856-57  -  James  L.  Spencer,  D.D. 

1858-  Frank  Stanley 

1859-  W.L.  Berry 

1860-  W.W.Duncan* 

1861-  C.C.  Pearson 

1862-  W.W.  Dalby 
1862-65  -  War  between  the  states 

1866-  J.H.  Amiss 

1867-  J.  Fisher 

1868-  C.V.  Bungley 
1869-70  -  W.P.  Wright 
1871-72  -  S.S.  Lambeth 


1873-74  -  George  E.  Booker 

1875-76  -  James  W.  Martin 

1877-78  -  W.M.  McGee 

1879-1880  -  Frank  Woodard 

1881-82  -  R.A.  Compton 

1883-84  -  W.J.  Twitty 

1885-86  -  D.P.  Wills 
1887-88  -  J.T.  Whitley 

1889-90  -  J.H.  Wilson 
1892-92  -  E.M.  Jordon 
1893-94  -  J.H.  Stiff 
1894-98- J.H.  Hall 
1898-1901  -  R.C.  Beamon 
1901-04  -  D.H.  Tuttle 
1904-06  -  A. P.  Tyer 
1906-08  -  L.E.  Thompson 
1908-12- J. D.  Bundy 
1913-         J.C.  Wooten 
1914-15  -  G.F.  Smith 
1916-18  -  J.L.  Cuninggim 
1918-22  -  J.M.  Ormond 
1922-26  -  N.H.D.  Wilson,  D.D. 
1926-28  -  F.S.  Love 
1928-29-  G.T.  Bond 
*  Later  became  a  Bishop 


1929-32  -  G.W.  Perry  1968-70  -  G.  Robert  McKenzie 

1932-36  -  H.I.  Glass  1970-71  -  William  A.  Seawell 

1936-40  -  H.K.  King  1971-77  -  J.  Kern  Ormond 

1940-43  -  H.L.  Hendricks  1972-75  -  Woodrow  W.  Wells,  Associate 

1943-48  -  Allen  P.  Brantley  1975-77  -  Charles  E.  McKenzie,  Associate 

1948-50  -  Marquis  W.  Lawrence  1977-81  -  C.  Clyde  Tucker 

1950-54  -  Robert  L.  Jerome  1977-81  -  C.  Clyde  Tucker 

1954-59  -  O.  Kelly  Ingram  1977-79  -  Paul  Stallsworth,  Associate 

1959-64  -  Vergil  E.  Queen  1981-       -  A.D.  Byrd,  Jr. 

1964-68  -  Carlos  P.  Womack  1981-       -  Susan  C.  Lindblade,  Associate 

Chronology  of  the  founding  of  The  Methodist  Churches 

in  the  Albemarle 

FOUNDED  CHURCH 

1972-1975  Mt.  Zion,  Currituck  -  Pilmoor     preached  at  Narrows  Chapel- 
1772 

1784  McBride,  South  Mills  -  founded  as  Anglican  Church,  Forke 
Chapel  1733  and  became  Methodist  related  in  1784 

1784         Newbegun,  Weeksville-earliest  deed  October  31,  1784 

1781  Kittrell.,  Gates-founded  by  1781,  organized  1827 

1782  Elizabeth  City,  First-founded  by  circuit  riders  December  1,  1782, 
organized  by  Francis  Asbury  in  1804,  became  a  station  1828 

1782  Edenton-Asbury  visited  in  1778,  Circuit  riders  organized  Camden 
Circuit,  stretching  from  Edenton  to  Currituck  December  1,  1782, 
founded  1808,  former  Sycamore  Chapel 

1798         Savages,  Gates-founded  by  1798 

1807         Gatesville-Asbury  visited  1803,  earliest  member  recorded  1807 

1809  New  Hope-founded  1809  on  site  of  Nags  Head  Chapel  built  in 
1708,  earliest  deed  June  2,  1809  for  land  whereon  the  Meeting 
House  stood 

1810  Moyock-founded  prior  to  1810,  reestablished  1820 

1811  Zion,  Hobbsville-founded  1811  for  brush  arbor  services,  organ- 
ized 1819 


XOJ.J.  L-vaiia,   v^i  iwwai  i-iwui  lueu   uy    x(_)j.j.,   ueLoiiie   L-vaiia    iu^  / 

1811  Center  Hill-founded  as  Skinners  Meeting  House  by  1811, 
earliest  deed  1838 

1811         Bethany,  Chowan-founded  as  Hickory  Cross  Church  1811 

1813         Parkers,  Corapeake-founded  as  Hickory  Cross  Church  1811 

1813         Parkers,  Corapeake-founded  1813 

1813         Oak  Grove,  Perquimans-founded  1813 

1815  Philadelphia,  Sunbury-founded  1815  as  successor  to  Constants 
Chapel  where  Asbury  visited  1799 

1818  Cedar  Grove,  Perquimans-founded  1818 

1819  Halls  Creek-founded  as  Friends  Church,  became  Methodist 
related  in  1819,  earliest  deed  September  1,  1819  for  purpose 
of  building  a  Methodist  Meeting  House,  thought  to  have  been 
completed  1827. 

1822         Hertford-founded  1822,  earliest  deed  July  23,  1838 

1826         Union,  Weeksville-founded  1826,  earliest  deed  September  3,  1826 

1834  Wesley,  Old  Trap-founded  by  Methodist  preachers  who  came 
by  boat  from  Currituck 

1836  Sharon,  South  Mills-founded  1836 

1837  Newland-founded  1837 

1850         Perkins,  Shawboro-founded  1850  by  Samuel  Ferebee,  Jr. 

1860  Pilmoor,  Currituck-founded  as  Baxters  Grove  1860,  new  church 
built  as  a  memorial  to  Joseph  Pilmoor  1928,  purchased  church 
bus  in  1931,  doubled  membership  by  1933.  Asbury  M.E.  Church 
founded  in  1846  near  Coinjock,  disbanded  1933,  most  members 
moved  to  Pilmoor 

1846  Mt.  Herman,  Pasquotank-founded  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
earliest  deed  may  have  been  November  2,  1846 

1854         Hebron,  Currituck-Founded  1854 

1877  Camden-founded  1877  as  Nash's  Chapel,  new  building  in  1925, 
name  changed  to  Sign  Pine  M.E.  Church,  South,  changed  in  the 
1960's  to  Camden  United  Methodist  Church 

1882  Trinity,  South  Mills-Founded  1882  as  a  Sunday  School,  earliest 
deed  August  1,  1892 

1885  Anderson,  Chowan-founded  1885,  earliest  deed  September  29, 
1888 

1900  City  Road,  Elizabeth  City-founded  1900,  earliest  deed  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1901 


1903  Epworth,  Perquimans-founded  1903,  formed  by  members 
from  Bethany  and  Cedar  Grove,  earliest  deed  to  Atlantic  Mission 
Conference,  M.E.  Church,  Winfall  Circuit  January  8,  1898 

1905  Sharon,  Poplar  Branch-founded  prior  to  1905,  Ebenezer  M.E. 
Church,  South,  founded  in  1841  merged  with  Sharon  when 
their  Church  burned  just  before  Christmas,  1952 

1917  Woodland,  Perquimans-founded  September  30,  1917  by 
members  from  Cedar  Grove 

1954  Riverside-founded  1954,  first  service  at  parsonage  in  Williams 
Circle  February  5,  1954,  R.T.  Commander  first  pastor 

1955  Grace-founded  June  19,  1955 

NOTE:  Most  of  this  information  on  pages  14,15&16has  been  gathered  from 
the  CONFERENCE  HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  Commission  on  Archives  and  Histori;, 
1976 

The  story  of  Methodism  in  the  Albemarle  as  told  here  has  been  gathered 
from  many  sources  with  the  help  of  the  churches,  their  printed  histories  and 
the  ministers  in  the  area.  It  is  in  no  way  a  complete  history;  some  facts  are 
questionable;  but  the  story  told  reveals  the  tremendous  heritage  received 
from  those  dedicated  Methodists  who  from  the  beginning  had  a  single 
purpose:  to  preach  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel  and  to  bring  salvation 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour.  May  the  hardships  they 
suffered,  the  commitment  they  shared  inspire  our  hearts  and  lives  that  the 
Church  for  which  they  labored  may  continue  to  grow  and  witness  to  the 
love  and  saving  grace  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Margaret  R.  Saunders,  Historian 


This  History  Is  Sponsored  By: 


(Alphabeticall]^) 

Carolyn  Belvin  Lula  W.  Jones 

Emily  Commander  Crowe  Roy  &  Pauline  Miller 

Jack  &  Lessie  Gaskill  Margaret  Smith 

Margie  Jackson  Nell  Stanton 

The  United  Methodist  Women 
of  First  Church 
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